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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


ApopTIon oF JT ExTBOOKS AND TEACHER'S MANUALS 


The State Board of Education, at its regular quarterly meeting 
in April, 1951, took the following actions regarding adoption of 
textbooks. 


Adoption of Textbooks and Teacher's Manuals in Language. On 
recommendation of the State Curriculum Commission, the Board adopted 
the following basic textbooks and teachers’ manuals in language, for use 
in grades as indicated, for a period of not less than six years nor more than 
eight years beginning July 1, 1952. 


BASIC TEXTBOOKS AND TEACHER'S MANUALS 
Grapes 4,5, AND 6 
LancuaGE For Dairy Usz, by Mildred A. Dawson and Jonnie Mashburn Miller, 
published by World Book Company, 1948 


Grade 4—Pupil’s book and accompanying teacher’s manual 
Grade 5—Pupil’s book and accompanying teacher’s manual 
Grade 6—Pupil’s book and accompanying teacher’s manual 


Grapes 7 AND 8 


EncusH Is Our Lancuace, published by D. C. Heath and Company, 1950 
Grade 7, by Edna L. Sterling, Mabel F. Rice and Ethel A. Leafgreen 


Pupil’s book and accompanying teacher’s manual 
Grade 8, by Edna L. Sterling, Mabel F. Rice and Katherine V. Bishop 
Pupil’s book and accompanying teacher’s manual 
Adoption of Textbooks and Teacher's Manuals in Science. On rec- 
ommendation of the State Curriculum Commission, the Board adopted 
the following textbooks, supplementary books, and teachers’ manuals in 
Kience, for use in grades as indicated, for a period of not less than six 
years nor more than eight years beginning July 1, 1952. 


BASIC TEXTBOOKS AND TEACHER'S MANUALS 
Grapes 3,4,5, anD6 


textbooks in science for use in grades three, four, five, and six, respectively, for 
aittibution on the basis of one book for each three pupils in classes enrolling pupils 
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of one grade only and for distribution on the basis of one book for each pupil in 
classes in which pupils of more than one grade are enrolled: 

Tue WonpvERWORLD OF SCIENCE, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950 
Book Three, by Warren Knox, George Stone, Morris Meister and Doris Noble 
Book Four, by Warren Knox, George Stone, Morris Meister and Dorothy 

Wheatley 
Book Five, by Warren Knox, George Stone, Morris Meister and Dorothy 
Wheatley 
Book Six, by Warren Knox, George Stone, Morris Meister and Dorothy 
Wheatley 
As a teacher’s manual for use in grades three, four, five, and six 

Teacher's Manual for WonDERWORLD OF ScIENCE, Books One to Six, by Lois M. 

Shoemaker, 1946 


GrabEs 7 AND 8 
As a basic textbook in healthful living and textbook in science, for use in grade 
seven: 
Tue Wonperwor_p oF ScrENcE, Book Seven, by Morris Meister, Ralph E 
Keirstead and Lois M. Shoemaker, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950 
As a textbook in science for use in grade eight, for distribution on the basis of one 
book for each pupil: 
Tue WonpveRworRLD OF SciENCE, Book Eight, by Morris Meister, Ralph E 
Keirstead and Lois M. Shoemaker, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951 
As teacher’s manuals for use in grades seven and eight, respectively: 
Teacher's Manual for WonpERWORLD oF ScIENCE, Book Seven, by Meister 
Keirstead and Shoemaker, 1946 


Teacher's Manual for WonDERWORLD OF SCIENCE, Book Eight, by Meister, Keir 
stead and Shoemaker, 1946 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS AND TEACHER'S MANUALS 


Grapes 2 To 8 


As supplementary books in science for use in grades two to eight, as indicated, fi 
distribution on the basis of a set of books for each classroom consisting of one cop! | 
of each book designated for the grade or grades in the classroom: 


Tue Basic Science Epucation Series, published by Row, Peterson and Co. | 


GRADE 2: Animals and Their Young; Animals That Live Together; The Pe} 
Show; Six-Legged Neighbors 

GRADE 3: An Aquarium; How the Sun Helps Us; The Insect Parade; Plax: 
Round the Year 

GRADE 4: Animals of the Seashore; Animals We Know; Fire; The Garden | 
Its Friends; Living Things; Magnets; Seeds and Seed Travels; Spide 

GRADE 5: Plant and Animal Partnerships; Plant Factories; Reptiles; The 
Above Us; Stories Read From the Rocks; Trees; Water; You Asi 
Machine 

GRADE 6: Animal Travels; Animals of Yesterday; The Earth a Great Stor 
house; Electricity; Insects and Their Ways; Saving Our Wild L# 
Sound; Thermometers, Heat and Cold 
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GRADES 7 AND 8: Adaptation to Environment; Animal World; Balance in Na- 
ture; Beyond the Solar System; Community Health; Earth’s Chang- 
ing Surface; Earth’s Nearest Neighbor; Fire, Friend and Foe; Foods; 
Heat; How We Are Built; Insect Friends and Enemies; Keeping 
Well; Light; Matter and Molecules; Soil; The Sun and Its Family; 
Superstition of Science; Water Supply; The Ways of the Weather 

GraDE 6 


As a supplementary book in science for use in grade six, for distribution on the 
basis of two books for each sixth-grade classroom: 


Fish and Fishing, by Harrington Wells, published by Harr Wagner Publishing 
Company, 1946 


Hanpsook oF Pusriic RELATIONS 


A 64-page public relations handbook for classroom teachers, 
entitled It Starts in the Classroom, was published in June, 1951, 
by the National School Public Relations Association, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association. The purpose of 
the handbook is to help every classroom teacher to grasp the 
significance of his role in public relations. It presents a concise 
treatment of specific methods that have proved effective in actual 
practice. The price of the handbook is $1.00 for single copies, 
with discounts allowed on orders in quantity. Orders may be 
placed with the National School Public Relations Association, 
120] Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 








CO-OPERATIVE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


Compiled by Ipa E. Morrison, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Sacramento State College,* and RuruH Epmanps, Consultant 
in Elementary Education, California State 
Department of Education 


Since learning occurs in all environments, the school is not 
the sole agency responsible for children’s education. The assis: 
ance of many people is needed to help plan and carry forward 
an educational program that will enable children to learn ways 
whereby they can participate in raising the social and economic 
levels of individual and community life. 

Helen Heffernan, Assistant Chief of the Division of In- 
struction in charge of Elementary Education, has led a group o! 
teachers and principals in a study of the quality and effectiveness 
of the educational program provided for rural children in Cal: 
fornia. For three years the group has met annually at Lagum 
Beach. The meetings are known as the Laguna Beach Rural Lilt 
Conferences. During the conferences the group has developed 
growing concern for satisfying children’s needs more effectively 
This concern has resulted in studies and experiments that 1 
vealed ways whereby schools and communities can plan ant 
work together. Reports by members and committees in the group 
describe activities in which community leaders and workers ant 
school personnel co-operated in making the curriculum mot 


meaningful to children, illustrating successful practices and d} 


recting attention to ways of improving health and_ housing 
developing appreciation of beautification practices, and raisiti 
the general standard of living. 


* Formerly General Supervisor of Instruction, Santa Barbara County. 
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The School and the Community Work on Problems of Health 


A critical need for improved nutrition was felt by the 
teachers in a small rural school which drew its pupils from 
families of staff members of an agricultural experiment station, 
of railroad laborers, and of migrant agricultural workers. Some 
children with nutritional deficiencies stood out in sharp contrast 
to the others. The teachers became increasingly distressed by the 
sight of their pinched faces. Symptoms of malnutrition were 
evident among those children in their moments of tense irri- 
tability which were soon spent, leaving in their place only apathy 
and dull acquiescence. This added to the teachers’ concern for 
the children’s welfare. 


The teachers, the school nurse, and several of the mothers 
initiated a mid-morning lunch program, donating the food them- 
selves. Other contributions were received and the school board 
gave all the assistance it could. Meetings for discussion of the 
children’s nutritional needs created enough interest that the 
parents asked for regular study groups. By learning more about 
food values and by improving their habits in buying, the mothers 
found that they could provide better balanced diets for their 
lamilies without increasing the cost of the meals. By planning 
and preparing balanced meals and computing the costs, by car- 
tying on science experiments, by reading and research, and by 
keeping carefully written records of their work, the children, as 
well as the parents, learned about the foods needed for better 


health, 


All available county services were used to meet the need of 
the underprivileged children. A dental survey showed that the 
problem of poor teeth stood out above all others. A dentist in the 
nearby town became so interested in this problem that he donated 
ome of his time and that of his staff to help in its solution. The 
parents contributed the gasoline for the dentist’s visits to their 
school and each child who could, paid him a small sum for his 
‘vices. The people were so appreciative of the dentist’s help 
that a doctor donated his time to examine the children’s eyes. 

¢ undernourished condition of migrant children enrolling in 
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the school began to appear even more pathetic when contrasted 
with the sturdiness of body and calm alertness of the children 
who regularly attended school in this smal! community. Both 
teachers and parents were eager to begin helping each new child 
for they wanted him to join the group of vigorous and happy 
children of which they were justly proud. 
The need to improve standards of living created an unusual 
problem for a teacher in another school located in the midst of 
a truck-farming district where potatoes and carrots were the only 
vegetables raised. The families were forced to exist on the lim- 
ited income they received from irregular labor in the fields, al 
though they always had access to all the potatoes and carrot 
they wanted. In a discussion of nutrition the parents complained 
to the teacher that it was difficult to stimulate the children’ 
appetites when their diet was restricted to these two vegetable 
for the weeks during which the family had no income. 
At the parents’ suggestion a number of recipe books were 
borrowed from the public library. The parents then joined the 
children in finding recipes for preparing potatoes and carrot 
in a great variety of ways. While they were studying recipes the; 
discussed ways of buying during the prosperous weeks so thet 
the food budget would come nearer to covering their needs dur 
ing other weeks. They also devised the plan of buying sever! 
sacks of potatoes for each family. These were stored to be ex 
changed later for vegetables grown in other areas. The teache' 
made arrangements for the exchange with-a friend who taught 
in a district where the crops were less limited. | 
The children attacked the problem by starting a small schoi 
garden, which stimulated the parents to grow gardens. Althoug! 
the size of each garden was limited by the small ground sps 
with each laborer’s cottage and by the high cost of water ft 


° ° ° ° ° ‘l, 
irrigation, the garden helped provide greater variety in the fami’ 


diet. 
The Community Attacks Housing Problems 


In a school district that had expanded very rapidly, mat 
of the families were living in garages, sheds, barns, or any oth 
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available structures. It was difficult for children to come to school 
clean because they did not have access to adequate plumbing 
facilities. There was a sharp rise in the incidence of colds and 
illness as winter came on. The teacher had talked with parents 
about the problems, but they were too discouraged and frus- 
trated to be greatly interested in solution of other than immediate 
problems dealing with food and shelter. One of the parents, 
however, suggested that the people with similar problems get 
together to share ideas regarding possible solutions. 

During the first meeting one parent told of using the papier- 
maché divisions from egg crates for insulation. These were se- 
cured from his grocer. He assured the others that the effect was 
very pleasing when a wall was solidly covered with the squares 
and sprayed with water-soluble paint. He also said that the wall 
covering made it possible to keep the building comfortably warm. 
One parent told of using cardboard mattress covers for this pur- 
pose. Another parent told of purchasing tar paper roofing for 
ateasonable price. A fourth described how he poured concrete 
in place of the crude plank flooring in his shack. He had painted 
the concrete to make it easier to keep clean. When questions 
were brought up concerning the expense involved and how the 
work was done, the speaker offered to help anyone who wished 
to pour a similar floor. Other ideas were brought up and other 
parents volunteered to share their skills and abilities with their 
neighbors. 

Because the first meeting had been so successful, further 
meetings were held. During one of these, a parent suggested that 
baths and lavatories could be made available at central places 
among the shacks, if the men would provide the labor and mate- 
tials. Since none of the men felt sure he could direct the work 
% as to meet plumbing regulations, it was suggested that a plum- 
bet be asked to help them on the first building. The plumber 
who responded to the call for help promised to devote approxi- 
mately one-half day a week to the work. He also suggested that 
he would work with the older boys in the school so that the un- 
dertaking might have some educational value and that any of 
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the men who happened to be at home at the time might join the | 
class. The principal and teachers co-operated and ‘for several | 
months plumbing became a part of the school curriculum. 

The venture in building the washrooms brought so much 
comfort to the people that an electrician was sought to help the 
boys wire their homes. When the girls asked to be allowed t 
help improve their homes, teachers and some of the mothers 


helped them to improvise shelves, cabinets, desks, and dressing | 


tables of orange crates with covering made from gayly printed 
feed sacks. The girls also made quilts from scraps of cloth and 
helped paint some pieces of furniture. 

Although there were some complaints of competition with 
the unions, the union men engaged in the undertaking reminded 
the unions that they were unable even to meet the demands o 
customers who could afford to hire work done. The parent 








stressed the fact that no one living in these makeshift rental unit 
would be financially able to make large investments in then. 
Although each family left its shack as soon as better quarter 
were found, the parents felt that the time and money spent on| 
improvements had been justified by the increased comfort an(| 
the valuable learnings gained by the children through partici 
pation in the work. 


The School Helps Solve Conservation Problems 


A farmer who owned land in a gently sloping section ¢ 
the country had used the best conservation techniques to ptt 
vent soil erosion. He had found that the labor of several year| 
might be lost because a gully on the land above him which wa 
worked by a tenant farmer was beginning to threaten his fam 
The tenant-farmer neighbor did not wish to invest money 
labor in caring for land which he might be forced to leave# 
any time. This attitude was rather general among the tens 
farmers. 

One of the older boys who had been studying problems¢} 
soil conservation at school overheard his father discussing t) 
problem with the farmer whose land was threatened. The bi 
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brought the problem up for discussion at school. ‘The class be- 
came so interested that a visit to the farm was planned to study 
soil conservation practices and to investigate the threatening 
gully. An expert from the Soil Conservation Service was invited 
to accompany the class. 

The farm owner saw educational possibilities in the chil- 
dren’s interest and showed them soil conservation practices he 
was employing. The soil conservationist explained how the farm- 
ing practices helped conserve the land. During a discussion of 
the gully the tenant farmer said that he had some old lumber 
that could be used for check dams, that he would lend his truck 
to haul plants or brush to dump into the gully, but that he was 
too busy to help with the work. The boys eagerly volunteered 
to undertake the task and secured their teacher’s permission. The 
boys used some school time on the project and they also found 
it necessary to give some of their own time to it. Although rain- 
storms washed away some of the boys’ work, the project was 
finally completed. The teacher took great satisfaction in observ- 
ing that the boys and their fathers who lived on rented farms 
and also those who worked on the large corporation-owned farm 
began using contour plowing and other conservation techniques. 


The Community Realized Spiritual Values 


The need for increased opportunity for experiencing beauty 
in everyday living, along with the need for greater appreciation 
of spiritual values, caused the citizens of one community to 
define their understanding of spiritual values. They finally de- 
cided that spiritual values are to be found in all human relations 
and are necessary to make living worth while. They felt that 
spiritual values cannot be taught but are unconsciously absorbed 
from association with those who have attained in their own lives 
a high level of unselfishness, a love of truth and justice, a will- 
ingness to assume responsibility for the welfare of others, an 


rng to understand others, and the capacity for empathy with 
them. 
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In an effort to point to specific ways of working in a given 
community so that spiritual values could be most readily attained 
and to discourage vague overgeneralization, answers were sought 
to the questions which follow. 

1. Are there neglected areas around our homes and in our commu- 
nity which need to be made more attractive by painting, by clear- 
ing away weeds and rubbish, or by planting flowers, shrubs, and 
trees? 

2. How can we use planting around our homes to increase their 
beauty and to make outdoor living more pleasant? 

3. How can we learn to choose more beautiful household articles and 
furniture for our homes? 

4. What should we look for in line and color in choosing articles of 
beauty? 

5. Should more opportunities to see exhibits of works of art be pro- 
vided? What opportunities are now available to us? 

6. Should more opportunities to hear good music be provided? What 
opportunities are now available to us? 

7. Is the culture of the people of minority groups in our community 
appreciated? Are these people encouraged to share their art, 
music, and ways of life with us? 

8. Do we make the most of our opportunities to appreciate the con- 
tributions of those people who have achieved spiritual values and 
do we offer them places of leadership in our community? 


Most of the work reported as going on in the community 
consisted of undertakings on the level of action rather than 
efforts to write plans. Illustrations of beautification were almost 
inseparable from examples of work for greater appreciation o 
spiritual values, for experiences with beauty seemed to catty 
spiritual values with them. The members of the community 
felt that working on many of these problems held much the 
was spiritual in the final outcome, that spiritual values lie mor 
in the reason underlying an act and the way it is carried ou! 
than in the act itself. 
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The Community Became Esthetically Minded 


The teacher in an area where most of the homes were owned 
by absentee landlords was concerned with the unattractiveness 
of the houses and their dooryards. Families occupying the houses 
did not plant shrubs or trees because they felt that they might 
not occupy the houses long enough to justify the expense and 
effort required. The teacher discussed this problem with one of 
the few home owners in the district. The home owner had a 
large selection of flowers, shrubs, and trees around his home. He 
offered to give the school children seeds and cuttings if they 
would take care of them until they were ready to be transplanted 
around their homes. The teacher conveyed the offer to the par- 
ents at their next meeting and found them to be very much in 
favor of the plan. From the donor of the cuttings, the children 
learned a great deal about raising plants, planning balanced 
spaces, and harmonious arrangements of colors and shapes. The 
children were proud of the lovely vines and shrubs which grad- 
ually flowered around their school as well as in their gardens 
at home. 

A class in homemaking spent some time in studying the 
design of utensils and other articles used in the home. Some 
of the girls brought to school treasured family articles. All learned 
to appreciate the beauty in design and color to be found in a 
piece of hand-woven tapestry or in the delicate lines of a copper 
bowl. Some of the girls’ mothers joined them in examining arti- 
cles found in the local shops and in comparing them with the 
designs used in early pewter, copper, and silver. The class set 
up standards for selecting articles of good design and craftsman- 
ship and its members found to their surprise that a well-designed 
article often costs no more than one of poor design. As time went 
on it was observed that the trinkets covering a shelf or table in 
the living rooms of some of the homes were replaced by a lovely 
piece of pottery, a beautifully bound book, or a graceful basket. 

Children helped the service clubs survey the community 
for unsightly vacant lots. The club members donated flower seeds 
for beautifying these lots, and the school children planted the 
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seeds and cared for the beds of flowers. What had been ugly 
weed patches blossomed into brilliant squares of orange mari- 
golds, masses of waving blue delphiniums, or rectangles of bril- 
liant red, orange, or yellow zinnias. Tourists passing through 
remember the little city with beautiful flowers. 

Children who had learned folk dancing in school shared 
this pleasure with their parents during evenings at school. Other 
children who were learning at school to play musical instruments 
invited their parents to join an orchestra which practiced in the 
evenings. Craft groups in which children and parents made pot- 
tery, enjoyed finger painting, or learned to work with leather, 
wood, or metal met evenings in other schools. 

Participation by children and parents in the same experi- 
ences brought them closer together in sympathy and understand- 
ing, and opportunities to create helped them to achieve a deeper 
sense of beauty. In completing experiments with materials of 
his choice each individual learned to know and to appreciate 
art, and to understand how primitive man learned to express his 
desires and feelings through painting, sculpturing, carving, ot 
playing a musical instrument which he had made. He learned 
to value the graceful lines of a beautiful jar by turning a lump 
of clay in his hands until it had enough form to give him satis: 
faction. He learned to look for balance and design in a Picasso 
because he had tried to tell in pigments the pattern of harshness 
he felt in an old oil derrick silhouetted against the sky at sunset: 
or he learned to thrill to the tender notes of the flute in Bee 
thoven’s “Pastoral” symphony because he had made a simple pipe 
of reed. The individual discovered that patterns of similarity are 
found in the beauty of all cultures; also that all men have been 
striving for something greater than themselves to lift them from 
the drab realities of daily living, seeking something to bring int’ 

their lives more richness and beauty. 


Values of Laguna Beach Conferences 


When all the reports of work undertaken in the field hat 
been brought in for consideration, it seemed wise to look throug! 
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them to see what had been accomplished. Some of the members 
of the group had been able to guide a number of community 
undertakings and to observe situations where others were in 
progress under the guidance of community leaders. Other mem- 
bers were limited to work that they were able to do in their 
classrooms. But the quality of the work of those confined to 
their classrooms oftentimes had greater depth and significance 
than the work of others because of the continuous and close rela- 
tionship they had with children in their classes. 

The members of the group realized that they were not pio- 
neers in the use of community forces for education. They knew, 
also, that some of the fine endeavors reported by their committee 
members were initiated and carried on by others, sometimes by 
principals, sometimes by teachers, sometimes by other leaders 
in the community. They were proud to have been able to dis- 
cover and report these enterprises and to have had an opportu- 
nity to participate in them even as observers. 

The members of the group who took part in the work were 
aware of its weaknesses. They knew that their efforts might be 
likened to a series of skirmishes on many small fronts rather than 
toa carefully organized campaign designed to move forward 
ona solid and extended front. The members worked where they 
could with community leaders and groups who understood the 
program and with whom they had established good working 
relations over a period of time. They made no effort to rush into 
situations where no understandings existed. At times the effort 
lapsed when they lost teachers or other community leaders who 
had been doing fine work. In some of those cases the whole pro- 
gram of community co-operation stood still until another leader 
was found who understood the program and was capable of 
starting it moving forward again. 








A TEACHER’S VIEW OF PROFESSIONAL MORALE 


J. Frances Huey, Teaching Fellow in Elementary Education, 
New York University; former Teacher, Mission Elementary 
School District, San Bernardino County 


The north room took on an unusual glow of cheerfulness 
that cloudy morning. Could it be from the halo that each of 
those first grade imps seemed to have sprouted? The conference 
with the supervisor that morning had been a pointed one—much 
to be learned yet, but progress underlined with recognition. The 


teacher turned to the plans for the day with a sense that, truly, | 





teaching was a good job to be doing. Yes, and this was a good | 


place to be doing it. 


The teachers had made striking advances in group solidar- | 


ity and in ability to arrive at group decisions. The leader had 
shown refreshing willingness to encourage democratic planning. 
Then came the day when carefully considered group decisions 
were reversed by higher authority without opportunity for ap 


peal. This information was delivered in guarded form by the | 
local leader—in words which spoke only professional loyalty, but 


with empty spaces which gave mute testimony to autocracy and 
its rigid hold. The staff reeled—their leader rebuffed, their care 
fully achieved decisions rejected, their confidence and loyalty 
in the system seriously strained. There was some defiant talk 
among members of the group, but mostly set lips and heavy 
hearts. A low point in group morale had been reached and was 
not soon to be overcome. 


Morale—that priceless attitude of confidence and courage, | 
that persistent will to succeed, that irresistible force that takes us 


to our goals, that patience that creates staying power! Wartime 
makes it a household term as victory hangs in the balance. Less 
dramatic in peacetime, for it lacks the singleness of purpose thet 
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a war affords, nevertheless it is an important concept to be reck- 
oned with in the attainment of more diversified goals. As potent 
as vitamins and as contagious as some germs, morale must be 
understood and built by educators. 


Crass Morae 


The teacher reviews some factors which she knows con- 
tribute to class morale, as (1) purposing and planning by teacher 
and pupils together, (2.) healthful working conditions, (3) or- 
derly, stimulating surroundings, (4) the teacher's under- 
standing of each individual—her interests, past experiences, 
ambitions, (5.) opportunities for each to feel success through 
provision for individual differences, and (6) co-operative evalua- 
tion. Quite an order even for the most skillful and sturdy of us! 
Yet something more must be done so that our pupils will find 
school to be more than “beans and cold potatoes.” Educational 
psychologists have become increasingly cognizant of “concomit- 
tant learnings”—attitudes and habits which are not actually 
taught, but are learned as by-products of other teaching. Such 
intangibles as the habit of disregarding minor irritations, appre- 
ciation for contributions of each individual, willingness to serve 
with selflessness, and ability to weigh values in terms of long- 
range goals cannot be learned directly. The key seems to be a 
psychological environment which pierces hitherto unknown 
limits of appreciations, spotlights goals, makes give-and-take a 
privilege, provides a rapid pick-up after failure, and recognizes 
contributions. In short, the spirit’s the thing—a spirit which can 
be built only by a teacher whose morale is high. 


TEACHER RESPONSIBILITY FOR PERSONAL Moray 


Every teacher knows that she must take the major respon- 
sibility for building and maintaining her own morale. She 
knows that she will be helped by (1) a variety of outside inter- 
ests, (2) good health habits which include an adequate dict, 
outdoor exercise, adequate sleep, (3) long-range planning and 
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adequate daily preparation, (4) an attitude of flexibility which 
makes one an opportunist not glued to plans, (5) a genuine 
interest in one’s fellows, both child and adult, to the extent that 
one is part of their joys and sorrows, (6) a thorough evaluation 
of one’s own procedures and results, giving one’s self credit 
where credit is due and assistance at the weak points, (7) pro- 
fessional growth through keeping in touch with current educa. 
tional developments, and (8) a philosophy of life that provides 
spiritual resources outside one’s self. 

As soon as the school staff numbers more than one, some 
aspects of the individual teacher’s morale become highly depen¢- 
ent on the activities, the authority, the leadership, or the morale 
of her associates. Then, regardless of her insight into her own 
problems, her morale is subjected to the impact of factors over 
which she has little or no control. The effect of such impact on 
her morale will depend, perhaps, on her feeling of security in 
the situation, her understanding of the related facts, her per 
sonal or professional goals. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


What, then, can the teacher expect of those in educationd 
leadership in the way of assistance in building and maintaining 
school, staff, or personal morale? 

In the first place, anyone in educational leadership finds 
himself at once in the double role of a teacher of children and 
a teacher of teachers. The role of teacher of children is still the 
familiar one, but now the extension of duties requires that thi 
function be carried on to a large extent indirectly or vicarious}. 
So, with the obligation to children still uppermost, the adjust 
ment to the role of teacher of teachers becomes crucial. The 
responsibility for setting the social climate for a greatly extende 
classroom becomes apparent. Will the setting be democratic 
autocratic, or laissez-faire? 


Much has been said in recent years regarding educatio) 


for democracy and for democracy in the classroom. If we beliett 
with Dewey that education is living and the school is a cot 
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munity, then teachers must participate democratically as mem- 
bers of that community rather than serve as mere tools to be 
manipulated. Few of us who are now teaching have as students 
experienced democracy in the classroom. The same is true of 
those in positions of educational leadership. To those leaders, 
then, goes democracy’s challenge not only to teach teachers to 
nurture democracy in the classroom, but to give those same 
teachers genuine firsthand experience in functioning in a demo- 
cratic organization. 

Recognizing the role of teacher of teachers, the admini- 
strator or supervisor must be concerned with all the factors related 
to group morale, both as they relate to classes and to the teaching 
staff. He will then be concerned with (1) personal morale, (2) 
long-range planning and anticipation of needs and situations, 
(3) knowledge of staff members’ abilities, interests, and goals, 
and provision for individual differences and successes, and (4) 
purposing and planning by leaders with teachers, followed by 
co-operative action and evaluation. 


PERSONAL MoraLe 


Not presuming that advancement to a position of leader- 
ship is a free ticket to high morale, we as teachers should be 
aware of the potential hazards to the morale of our leaders. We 
can assume that advancement to a position of leadership is based 
partly on proven ability to analyze one’s own problems and re- 
enforce one’s own morale. The additional responsibilities attend- 
ant to leadership bring potentially greater possibilities for inse- 
curity, which, in turn, are offset by the additional status and 
tecognition of past performance, as well as by the opportunity 
of being in a position to initiate new or remedial activities. How- 
ever, just as a teacher often feels that her status is dependent on 
the performance of her class and in her anxiety to protect that 
status short-circuits the learning process, so we observe admini- 
strators and supervisors short-circuiting the learning or the demo- 
cratic processes that may be in progress within the staff because 

ey feel their personal status as leaders is dependent on the 
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performance of those staff members. Usually the desire on the 
part of the leader or teacher to establish “high standards” is the 
very point which makes it impossible for him to see the error in 
process. We are each so close to our own insecurities! Occasion- 
ally the projection of these insecurities and status-robbing situa- 
tions down through two or more levels of leadership brings 
disaster at the very level at which all were really working to build 
—the child level. We can, then, expect that a person in educa- 
tional leadership will be sufficiently aware of the hazards to his 
own feelings of security and to the pressures upon him that he 
not only does not project these onto the teachers, but is able to 
help the teachers to maintain at a high level their feelings of 
security. 


LoNG-RANGE PLANNING 


Educational leaders can reasonably be expected to hold to 
as high a level of long-range, anticipatory planning as is expected 
of teachers. Flexibility must be a part of the planning, not 2 
quality which substitutes for planning. Part of this planning is 
the scheduling of school activities. 

Long-range scheduling of routine or special events which 
are not decided upon each year or which are not in the province 
of the local staff to decide, but which nevertheless affect them, 
is helpful in preserving teacher morale. A school calendar readily 
accessible to all is desirable. Conferences with parents, report 
card issuance, parent-teacher association meetings, teachers’ in 
stitutes, and open house can be scheduled early in the year » 
that other activities can be built around that core of duties. Pro 
fessional, parent, and social meetings have important places in 
the school calendar. ‘The value of any of these, however, cat 
deteriorate to near the minus quantity if inappropriately schet 
uled—if too many come at once, or if they come at times 6 
unusual strain. 

Most occupations are subject at times to extra heavy loads 
and teaching is no exception. The opening of school, weeks « 
conferences with parents, a week of open house or any othe 
period when many visitors may be expected, weeks precedint 
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Christmas, the week preceding report card issuance, and the last 
few weeks of school are all times of more than normal pressure 
in most schools. Casual observation in several schools leads one 
to believe that there exists a close relation between teachers’ 
illnesses and these periods of strain. A study of the relation be- 
tween such periods and low teacher morale would probably 
reveal a closer relationship. The wise leader will be alert to the 
presence of these periods of strain and to times when there is 
ahigh incidence of colds, influenza, or digestive disturbance and 
will make an effort to keep to a minimum the extra demands 
on the teachers’ energy during these times. Distress signals in 
one form or another from the staff will be detected by an alert 
leader and diagnosed, if possible, as to the real cause rather than 
interpreted roughly as a relaxing of professional standards. 

Often a principal is in a position to have or to secure definite 
information about an unusual or unscheduled situation in his 
school before it occurs. Many times it is a situation which the 
teacher, forewarned, can be prepared to meet graciously and 
serenely by planning appropriate activities with her class. A 
good teacher must be an artist in meeting emergent situations 
as if they were a part of the plan, just as any administrator must. 
Leaders are well aware that a planned interruption is handled 
with less strain and frustration than an unplanned interruption. 
The leader will, therefore, attempt as far as possible both to 
anticipate and to forewarn so that the precious quality of adapta- 
bility will not be unnecessarily overworked. 

A teacher must feel confident that during the conference 
tegarding her contract all known or suspected conditions of an 
unusual nature which will have an important bearing on her 
work will be discussed. Such things as double sessions, new 
grade assignments, irregular room assignments, unusual back- 
gtound of a class, or expected large enrollment are often known 
or anticipated as early as contract time. Leaders, even in the face 
of teacher shortage, who objectively present such facts to the 
teacher in advance while she still has the opportunity to say, 
‘No, I don’t wish to teach under those conditions,” and can still 
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withdraw with dignity, will seldom be confronted with that atti. 
tude, but will find teachers usually willing to meet the fore- 
seen problem graciously. Teachers who have this basis for trust 
and the knowledge that nothing is going to be “put over” on 
them will be better prepared to share the load of truly emergent 
problems when they arise. How vastly different is the tone of 
a difficult situation which has been arbitrarily superimposed from 
that of one which has been voluntarily assumed! 


LEADER’s KNOWLEDGE OF THE STAFF 


Educational leaders find that as thorough a knowledge as 
possible of the individual staff members—their talents, interests 
backgrounds, goals, and personality differences—is an aid t 
building staff morale. Our culture pattern which requires an 
individual to be modest about his accomplishments makes thi 
task a rather difficult one. In times of oversupply of teachers, 
when references and application forms are sifted with care, it 
may be easier to keep such qualities in mind, for they are often 
the basis for employing an individual. In times of acute teache 
scarcity, when seemingly anyone who will take roll in a clas 
room is drafted as a teacher, references are often ignored ant 














application forms eliminated entirely with consequent loss ¢! 
valuable information which is difficult to obtain in any othe! 
way. How much more rapidly a new teacher will achieve a sens, 
of security, a feeling of belonging, and the consequent poise o| 
success if she can soon find herself with a responsibility in whic 
she is especially talented or interested! How much richer th 
contribution of the staff to the school as a whole, to the comm 
nity and to each other if the background of each is known at 
utilized! Consider the resulting poverty of a school where artistt 
dramatic, musical, or literary ability are buried in staff modest 
where special preparation of teachers in science, literature, p# 
ent education, or crafts is unknown, or where special intere“ 
in stamp collections, recreational groups, public affairs, and p" 
fessional organizations have no channel for expression. 
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A knowledge of the professional goals of each teacher and 
provision for her development in that direction is an important 
morale builder. The leader must not be satisfied to rely entirely 
on memory or old records for information pertaining to interests 
and goals, for these factors are subject to constant change. He 
must be an explorer who finds current facts rather than relying 
on conjecture. He must explore the individual strengths and 
weaknesses of each teacher and truly be an artist in judging when 
and how much help to offer, or how much additional respon- 
sibility to encourage her to take. Frequent conversations—formal 
conferences or incidental chats—between leader and teacher are 
imperative and can scarcely be ignored as prime factors in the 
orientation of both. The leader must be aware of certain limita- 
tions in this area, for a poll of opinions by the conversation 
method is not the same as arriving at a group decision through 
discussion, nor does it take the place of staff meetings. 


PurPosING AND PLANNING BY LEADER AND STAFE 


Meetings, meetings, meetings! At times even the sturdiest 
ctinge when another meeting is announced, yet nearly everyone 
in the profession has experienced a feeling of desperate need for 
ameeting which was never scheduled, or the feeling of relief 
following a meeting at which a common understanding of prob- 
lems was reached. Group discussion is imperative to democratic 
group life. Needs are analyzed, purposes clarified, and plans 
formulated through this medium. Meetings, then—big, little, 
long, or short—must be a part of the life of the democratic school 
staff. How then can we keep them vital, well scheduled, free 
ftom cluttering details, and clear of gross irrelevancies? What 
can the teachers expect of their leaders, and what can leaders 
expect of staff members in regard to improvement of meetings? 

ese questions are recurrent, and answers are not readily forth- 
coming. Perhaps, however, another parallel with classroom teach- 
ing may clarify one point of view. 
_ How often do classroom teachers, instead of giving the class 
time to feel a need, themselves sense the need and do the purpos- 
ing and planning and then go before the class with little left 
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for its members to do but execute or (perish the thought) be 
executed! In spite of the fact that we know the principle by heart, 
we fall into the short-circuit method when we are under pressure 
and are often only vaguely aware of the damage this method 
does. Staff meetings short-circuit professional development when 
the leader presents a set of predigested plans. Leaders, recog- 
nizing this tendency within themselves as well as within the 
classroom teacher, will attempt to start a staff meeting with open 
discussion of the problem and clarification of needs followed by 
purposing and planning, executing and evaluating according 
to group plan. 

Consider the relative opportunity in each of these proce- 
dures for professional originality and zest for action on the part of 
teachers. Educators of all levels in the area had become increas- 


ingly aware, albeit in varying degrees, of the lack of general pub- | 
lic understanding about current methods in use in the schools | 
and of the rising tide of criticism which was growing toward the | 
schools. The superintendent had made a survey which confirmed | 
his feeling of need to meet the problem with a campaign of | 
action. The need was transmitted to his staff of leaders who for- | 


mulated a plan in detail to be transmitted to the teachers for 
action. In some cases the leader approached the task by stimu- 
lating a discussion of the problem at building-staff meetings; 
the facts accumulated by the superintendent were presented; 
a plan was developed and executed. In some cases the leader 
started with the plan conceived by the leadership staff and 
opened the subject for discussion at the point of acceptance, 
rejection, or suggestion. In other cases the plan was presented 
with the obvious implication—“You will, of course, ‘coo’ and 
‘operate’.” They operated. 

The educational leader who conscientiously sets out to work 
toward a democratic school system is often confronted by seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles, such as a staff of teachers with 
limited experience in democratic group processes and the tool 


ee 


of democracy; weak esprit de corps which makes individual | 


staff members fearful to reveal their real point of view; situations 
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which must be handled with speed; pressures for specific action 
from many directions. The resulting discouragement defeats 
noble attempts to build a living democracy in many a school. 
The leader then reverts, as do classroom teachers, to the more 
familiar autocratic behavior patterns as being the “efficient way 
to get things done.” 

When the difficulty lies within the group structure, the 
leader will be reminded that starting where the learner is and 
proceeding with patience is axiomatic for the teacher of teachers 
as well as for the teacher of children. The group which is inex- 
perienced in the use of democratic techniques will need stimu- 
lation and guidance in using democratic techniques. The leader 
will not expect this process to be rapid for he may have to do 
much exploration of the concepts of “group dynamics.” He may 
also find that he needs to explore the area of adult educational 
psychology. Teachers will resent any tendency on his part to 
treat them as children, but in general will welcome opportunities 
to participate as professional adults. 

Where the discouragement comes from slowness and inefh- 
ciency, perhaps it might be well to start back farther in the plan- 
ning. Teachers as well as leaders have felt bogged down by 
details which seemingly in the interests of efficiency should have 
been handled directly, but in the interests of democracy have 
been referred to the group for action. If teachers and leaders 
work together in discussions and decisions regarding policies and 
put their decisions on record, then each can function on the basis 
of policy and handle details without having to sacrifice either 
efficiency or democracy in the performance of duty. The record 
of policies thus formulated should be an important part of each 
teacher’s school handbook for refreshing of memory, for rapid 
orientation of new teachers, or for rapid surveys by prospective 
teachers who wish to know something of local policies. It is not 
presumed that these policies should be formulated afresh each 
year, but the policies should be reviewed at least annually and 
should be subject to re-examination and revision at any period. 
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The educational leader who attempts to develop democratic 
procedures in the area of curriculum planning must shudder at 
the possibility that the policy which the group adopts may meet 
criteria far below those which the consultant has conceived, espe- 
cially if the proportion of adequately trained teachers in the 
group is small. Should meeting this situation with a group of 
adults be so much more fearsome than meeting it with children? 
We do not presume in advocating democratic procedures that 
policies will be arrived at by snap judgments or merely by a poll 
of current opinion. Criteria for evaluating our procedures must 
be developed so that we will draw upon scientific research rather 
than rely on our professional propensity for opinionation. 

The consultant will recall that learning comes through 
activity. He will realize that, if, as a result of group activity, the 
functional level of the participants is raised even a little, the gain 
is greater than if all had been exposed to higher levels of theory 
and the functional level of the individuals had remained the 
same. The role of a consultant requires the ability to “set off” 
the group activity, to facilitate it where necessary, to act as a 
member of the group, and to maintain abounding faith that the 
group can and will formulate wholesome procedures for meet: 
ing their problems. The consultant will not be disturbed by evi- 
dences of creative energy released by the group’s activity, even 
if it means departure from the patterns of precedence. Short 
circuiting must not occur at the stage of evaluation, but the 
departure should be evaluated by the group. 

Consultants who thus function through democratically 
organized groups of teachers find many channels open for direct 
service when speedy help is needed. Working together on the 
solutions to common problems builds rapport. It stimulates mu 
tual confidence, builds security, releases energies—in short, 
builds morale. 


REcrpROCAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF TEACHERS 


Recognizing the interdependency of group and persona 
morale, we who look to educational leadership with such large 
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expectations must be prepared to measure up to large expecta- 
tions in return. What then can the educational leader expect 
of those of us in classroom positions who have been given oppor- 
tunity to function as members of a democratic school staff? Such 
opportunity must surely carry implications for behavior toward 
pupils, toward colleagues as individuals, toward the staff group, 
toward professional problems, and toward leaders. 

We must be alert to opportunities for re-enforcing leader’s 
morale. Awareness that the leader is often not ethically free to 
discuss pressures which are placed upon him will help sustain 
the teacher’s confidence in his willingness to sponsor democratic 
procedures. The teacher knows from personal experience that 
an attitude of confidence re-enforces whatever quality is being 
nurtured. The teacher who is aware that at times there is an 
overload on the leadership level just as there is on the teacher 
level, with a comparable resultant rise in autocracy, regimenta- 
tion, omission of adequate checking, and ignoring of the nicer 
details of human relationships, will be charitable. The teacher 
knows, too that leaders need praise and appreciation when a job 
is well done. 

We must be aware of the factors which contribute to the 
morale of colleagues and to the esprit de corps and consciously 
build both. We are sometimes so busy protecting our own morale 
that we forget that others need help and that individual morale 
is closely related to that of the group. But we must give recogni- 
tion and praise where deserved; be ready, willing, and aware 
when someone needs a lift professionally or personally; and take 
time for the little niceties that make living together a pleasure. 

Experiencing honesty and frankness on the part of our 
leaders, we can be expected to lay out our problems promptly 
and frankly, asking for needed help in the early stages. Delayed 
action in presenting problems for assistance makes the problems 
take on such enormous proportions that any suggestions for solv- 
ing them seem absurd. 

As members of a teaching staff who have the opportunity 
tofunction democratically, we can be expected to recognize the 
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principles of “group dynamics” and to use the techniques of 
group planning to establish goals and to solve problems. We 
must learn to discuss policies and problems freely without 
hedging and without shielding our pet fears. Each individual's 
vote must be a fearless representation of a real opinion. And the 
position taken by the individual outside staff meeting must be 
thoroughly consistent with the position taken in staff meeting. 

We must consistently take a view that is larger than the 
classroom, recognize that experience seldom provides an ad- 
equate sampling of cases for any broad generalizations, make 
use of scientific data in formulating our positions, and keep 
open minds toward things that will help achieve unity. We must 
accept the fact that each of us, as a member of a democratic 
group, is a potential leader and follower, and that in these roles 
we must be prepared for rapid give and take. Perhaps it will even 
require a modification of society's drape of modesty on talents 
when group needs are apparent. As good group members we will 
build our own, our colleagues’, and our leader’s morale. 

The experiences of each of us provide abundant illustre- 
tions of the interdependence of morale in professional circles 
The relationship is a spiral one by which the morale of each 
lifts and is lifted by the morale of the other. An upward spird 
is the key to releasing tremendous professional energy and devel 
oping deep professional satisfactions. These will surely be re 
flected by happy, wholesome children in our classrooms. 
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EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 
STANDING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Terence B. Gepnis, Principal, Bird Rock Elementary School, San Diego 


THE NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL EpucCATION 


It is currently prophesied that the United States will be a 
semimilitary nation for the next ten to fifteen years. According 
to a recent publication of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion,’ the present international tensions are likely to continue 
into the adulthood of children now in our schools. 

Our one hope is that our children—and children over the 
world—might be spared these tensions and the resulting strife 
and war. The hope of all peoples is for world peace based on 
International Understanding. The oft quoted statement of H. G. 
Wells that “civilization is a race between education and catas- 
trophe,” is looming as an ever more significant prophesy. The 
attainment of world peace through international understanding 
depends upon one means and one means alone—education. As 
stated by Bonnet, “The educational problem of the future is to 
be considered an international one.” * This might well be 
amended to read, “the educational problem of today must be con- 
sidered an international one.” As of today, educational agencies 
in all nations must dedicate themselves to the task of building 
international understanding. 


Wauat THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Can Do 


The teachers and principal of an elementary school faculty 
have the responsibility for building the foundations of inter- 
national understanding. They have a particular opportunity to 


, _ 1? Educational Policies Commission, American Education and International Tensions. 
Washington: National Education Association, 1949, p. 2. 

_* Statement by Henri Bonnet (France), in William G. Carr, Only by Understanding. 
Headline Series No. 52, May-June, 1945. New York: Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 1945. 


[27] 
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guide pupils in the formation of worthy, lifelong attitudes and 
especially to develop in children an appreciation of other peoples 
of the world. While faculty members may realize this responsi- 
bility, they are frequently at a loss for an effective approach to 
the problem of education for world citizenship. 

Many teachers feel that problems of international relation- 
ships are too distant from the here-and-now experiences of the 
children in the elementary school grades. ‘They reason that con- 
cepts of the United Nations, of UNESCO, and of world history 
and geography are obviously much too complex in most aspects 
for the five- to twelve-year-olds. It has been pointed out to 
teachers that even intercultural and interracial approaches to 
an understanding of other peoples involve prejudices and mis 
understandings that are difficult to explain to children at this 
level. 

What the teacher or faculty group may fail to realize is that 
the foundations for improved international understanding begin 
with children’s understanding of other children, no matter how 
or to what extent they differ. This is supported by a recent state 


ment of the Committee on International Relations of the Nz} 


tional Education Association: “Ideas, attitudes, and habits essen: 
tial to good international relations are basically the same as ideals, 
attitudes, and habits that characterize good human relations.”’ 
Occasions for such experiences exist in many areas of the cur 
riculum and throughout the program of pupils’ daily livin 
together in the elementary school. 

One phase of the elementary school curriculum whi! 
offers particular opportunities for furthering intergroup aw! 
interpersonal relations is the pupil-government organization ant 
program of school-wide activities. ‘The elementary school pri 
cipal is usually directly responsible for the guidance of pupil 
in these activities. Together with one or more members of th 
faculty, he serves as counselor in establishing the guiding pu’ 
poses and objectives. Pupil government offers a logical and m! 
ural approach to the problem of furthering international unde: 


8 Education for International Understanding in American Schools. Washington: Cos 
mittee on International Relations, National Education Association, 1948, p. 109. 
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standing. As Cole states, “Education needs to make clear what 
democracy means in human relationships.” * Better human rela- 
tionships among children are basic to their later international 
understanding as adults. 

The plan of this paper is (1) to translate “international 
understanding” into “interpersonal relationships”; (2) to iden- 
tify intergroup and interpersonal needs; (3) to set forth what 
kinds of experiences will help pupils to meet these needs; and 
(4) to describe how pupil government activities provide oppor- 
tunities for many of these experiences. 


NEEps IN INTERPERSONAL AND INTERGROUP EDUCATION 


Linton identified three basic psychic needs of man.> The 
first, the most outstanding and continuously operative, is for 
emotional response from other individuals. The second, an 
equally universal need, is for security of the long-term sort. The 
third is the need for novelty of experience, which comes into play 
after most other needs have been satisfied; it finds expression in 
boredom and leads to all sorts of experimental behavior. These 
basic needs underlie a detailed series of interpersonal and inter- 
group needs that children face in their daily living. 

Pupils’ needs for interpersonal and intergroup living at 
school have been explored recently by teachers who participated 
in a project (Intergroup Education in Co-operating Schools) 
sponsored by the American Council on Education.® It is signifi- 
cant to note that while intergroup education deals here with 
children’s present relationships, it is also laying foundations for 
wider, more diverse intergroup relationships in the future. 

In their attempt to describe areas of children’s needs, 
teachers began to understand several important implications. 
They began to see that 


all children have some problems of relationship with other 
people here and now; 


_ Stewart G. Cole, I. James Quillen, and Mildred Weise, Charting Intercultural Educa- 
cation, 1945-55, Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1946, p. 2. 
5Ralph Linton, Cultural Background of Personality. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co, Inc., 1945, pp. 7-10. 


. Elementary Curriculum in Intergroup Relations. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1950, Chapter I. 
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many immediate problems are not apparent, such as the un- 
voiced worries and fears of children; 

many other problems arise from faulty assumptions and 
misinterpretations; 

the needs for training in group relations are not confined to 
groups that are involved in immediate conflicts or are sub- 
jected to discriminatory behavior; 

there is a connection between what children learn in imme- 
diate interpersonal relationships and the attitudes they 
express toward minority groups. 


Also, it may be added that 
when arbitrary reasons are used to exclude or belittle a child 
in one relationship, they may lead to exclusions in other 
relationships; 
the principle of accepting each individual personality in 
terms of his individual worth must be extended to the 
child—there are no age limits! 


Three main areas were identified which were common 


sources of interpersonal and intergroup problems. Even a brief 
analysis of these problems can serve to reveal the scope of gen- 
eral needs. Out of these grow innumerable specific needs, such 
as the need for more adequate concepts of family, of social status, 
of co-operation. 


1. Needs grow out of the fact that children come from differ 
ent backgrounds and therefore have different social con | 


cepts. 

i. children’s concept of the family includes mother, father, one 
or two children and a maid; that everybody has money for imme 
diate needs; that no one but father ever works. Children from 4 
different neighborhood have other concepts; homes are unkempt 
and small; mothers go to work; money is hard to get and children 
are expected to earn it. 


. Needs are evident in the fact that children’s group pat 


ticipation varies in range and quality. 
In one school, mothers organize luncheons for their daughters (of 
similar economic status) as early as the fourth grade, while in the 
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same school, six little Jewish girls form a club of their own, a 
defense, so they will belong in some clique. 


3. Needs are apparent in the fact that children have learned 
different patterns of interpersonal relations. 
Some have learned a competitive pattern, some a co-operative 
approach. Jack is pressured at home to be the best one in his class, 
and is rewarded only when he out-does or beats others. Allen 
receives approval when he does well in terms of his general pat- 
tern of ability, or when he reports a successful group undertaking. 


The specific needs of elementary school children for more 
adequate concepts of justice, fairness, friendships, rules, sympa- 
thy, wise choice, general welfare, and of customs and beliefs 
foreign to them, all underlie the paramount problem of prepara- 
tion for world citizenship. What do these needs imply for the 
kinds of experiences, related to international understanding, 
which children in the elementary grades should have? 


ExpERIENCES THAT Hetp Meet NEeEps Basic to INTERGROUP 
AND INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


The foregoing intergroup and interpersonal needs place 
new values on all pupil relationship possibilities. They indicate 
that children need experiences in being accepted as members of 
groups; choosing others to work with; working together co-opera- 
tively; having responsibilities to groups; learning to work for 
group objectives; participating in discussions as speakers and as 
listeners; having a part in adopting just rules for all in the group 
alike; appreciating problems of other children; making friends; 
gaining status with children, teachers, and other adults; appreci- 
ating children of differing personalities; learning how other chil- 
dren feel, and how their own feelings may be affected; facing 
and overcoming unfounded worries and fears; being treated 
courteously and discourteously; welcoming new members to the 
group; being welcomed as a newcomer; selecting (voting for) 


others for offices; accepting defeat in elections or accepting group 
disapproval. 
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These are but a few of the many experiences through which 
children learn about human relationships. The program of an 
elementary school should be planned so that each pupil has these 
kinds of experiences, according to his readiness and degree of 
maturity. 


Pupit-GovERNMENT ACTIVITIES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
RELATED TO INTERGROUP AND INTERPERSONAL EDUCATION 


Quillen has pointed out there are two meanings of world 
citizenship. “In general it refers to the possession of international 
understanding and good will toward the people of other nations 
and the willingness and ability to participate in international 
co-operation and human betterment. More technically, it refers 
to a citizen of world government.” * World citizenship in the first 
of these meanings is intended in the following statement: 

The role of the elementary school in building the founda 
tions of world citizenship is to guide the development of effective 
relationships between individual children and between groups 
of children in their daily living together at school, to the enc that 
such learnings will be maintained to strengthen the possibilities 
for their understanding, as adults, of other peoples at the inter- 
national level. 

The elementary school in carrying out this role can utilize 
many techniques and take advantage of many opportunities 
within its program of classroom studies and activities. In addi- 
tion to these, the most natural and practical means for furthering 
intergroup and interpersonal relationship can be through a 
planned program of pupil-government activities. The pupil 
organization program described in the following passages is that 
of a particular elementary school. Many similar patterns of other 
schools could be used to serve the same purpose, namely, to illus 
trate opportunities which meet the intergroup and interpersonal 
needs of children. 

The pupil-government activities of School X (500 pupils) 
are to be identified in four areas: the constitution, the repre 


7James Quillen, “Education for World Citizenship,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, CCXXXV (September, 1944), p. 122. 
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sentative council, the commissions (committees and other 
groups), and various assemblies. The pupil-government organ- 
ization to be described is already a going concern. 

For any schools that do not have one, a pupil-government 
organization may well begin—as any international organization 
—with equal representation from all groups concerned. Repre- 
sentation in an elementary school comprising Kindergarten and 
grades one to six is usually only from grades four, five, and six, 
although pupils from lower grades can be members and can par- 
ticipate in some of the activities. The organization may originate 
within a classroom or in one or more groups already acting (such 
as a safety committee) who see the need for more kinds of school 
service. 


The constitution. ‘The first concern of the representatives 
is often to prepare rules and agfeements for the pupil govern- 
ment. The preliminary drafting may be assigned to a committee 
of children, who will write a simple outline of statements relative 
tothe name, purposes, officers, elections, meetings, and activities 
of the organization. (Often the children may not see the need 
for any written document at first and will go along on verbal 
agreements for some time.) When they come to writing their 
tules and plan of organization it is wise to have them use their 
own wording, which is meaningful to them, rather than any legal 
or adult vocabulary. These preliminary steps offer experiences 
and, therefore, learning opportunities in democratic procedures 
and in attaining status for many individual children. From the 
beginning, the policy for choosing representatives or committee- 
men is in terms of which pupil is best qualified to do the job, 
tegardless of size, religion, grade in school, athletic ability, what 
kind of home he comes from, or other unrelated factors. 

Faculty advisors have a particular opportunity for guidance 
in working with pupils to formulate purposes for the organiza- 
tion. A typical pupil-statement of purpose would be “to have a 
pupil government for our school” or “so we can have elections 
and officers and can have assembly meetings.” It is certainly 
advisable here to suggest broader ideas, such as “to learn to work 
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together for the improvement of our school” or “so we may plan 
to help all children learn to serve others.” Such purposes may be 
suggested to children by parent or teacher in such a way as to 
lead the group to accept more significant purposes. 

The Representative Council. The representative group 
for School X is called the mayor’s council, since the elective off- 
cers are mayor, vice-mayor, and secretary. Its membership in- 
cludes the president or other representative from each classroom 
(grades 3, 4, 5, 6), and representatives from ten or twelve com- 
mittees or service groups. In addition, the mayor appoints some 
children who meet regularly with the council. These include a 
poetry chairman, who arranges for children from all school levels 
to present poetic selections at assemblies, and a hospitality chair- 
man, who interviews each child new to the school and introduces 
him at assembly. The council meets each week with a faculty 
sponsor for a twenty-five minute period during school time. 
Much adult supervision, guidance, and patience are required in 
the first council meetings; it is to be emphasized that direct inter 
vention and domination by faculty sponsors should be increas 
ingly minimized as the children learn to manage themselves. 

It is in this weekly council meeting that so many oportuni- 
ties for growth in intergroup and interpersonal relations exist. 
Conflicts in group jurisdiction, such as whether the “Safeties’ 
or “Games Leaders” should caution children concerning propet 
use of playground equipment, are discussed and settled. Indi- 
viduals, whether boy or girl, from fourth or sixth grade, new ot 
old to the school, have equal status before this group. Giving pre 
pared reports, speaking and listening in turn, are important 
aspects of council operation learned by members in these meet: 
ings. It is this writer’s opinion that the council should have no 
authority for enforcing school rules or any power of establishing 
penalties for violations of school rules. Experience has shown 
that to give some children authority over others often creates 
more problems than it solves. 

Council officers are elected for ten-week terms. Candidates 
are discussed in classrooms, and nominations are made in a regu: 
lar upper-grade assembly meeting. Nominations are made o 
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children at large in the upper grades and each room usually 
divides its votes among candidates from several rooms. The atti- 
tude has been adopted that candidates are chosen on their merits 
and not because of a particular class or group afhliation. Balloting 
occurs before school and during the noon hour on the election 
day in screened booths in the auditorium, with many children 
serving as judges and checkers, as part of their duties as members 
of the Elections Committee. This whole procedure is attended 
with much interest and desirable learning. 

The experiences most significant for intergroup and inter- 
personal understanding are to be found in the relationships be- 
tween children in the council meetings. Here they consider such 
things as reports from the various groups and committees; 
requests or suggestions from classroom groups; assembly business 
and program; projects and problems related to school welfare 
and improvement; for example: 

Planning displays for Public Schools Week 

Undertaking an all-school weighing project 

Organizing a lost-and-found service 

Making the best use of the play areas 

Arranging for a children’s library room at school 

Deciding upon the kind of flowers to plant in front of school 

Judging where to put bicycles during rainy periods 

Co-operating with parents and teachers in various school- 
community activities such as a Halloween carnival, 

Christmas program, May Day festival 


Council activities are not confined to the period of the 
weekly Cand special.) sessions, but provide interpersonal co-oper- 
ative experiences that extend all through the week in conversa- 
tions, discussions, and work. It is in these kinds of undertakings 
that children develop the skills in human relations basic to inter- 
national understanding. 

School groups represented in the pupil government. A 
frequent criticism of pupil organizations as noted by O’Toole ® 
isthat only a few children can have any significant part. Through 


& *J. F. O'Toole, Jr., “Study of the Elementary School Student Council,” Elementary 
hool Journal, L (January, 1950), 257. 
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extension of the number of established committees and other 
groups, School X has found that practically every upper-grade 
pupil serves on one or another group during the school year. In 
addition, many pupils in the first, second, and third grades are 
observers or take active part on committees. At the awards assem- 
bly each semester, almost every child receives ‘a printed service 
award certificate from the pupil government thanking him for 
one or more jobs creditably performed, signed by the teacher. 
sponsor, principal, and school mayor, and presented to him indi- 
vidually before the assembly. There is thus widespread oppor. 
tunity for gaining status. 

The number of active school groups represented in the 
pupil government varies with current needs and interests. Each 
group offers opportunity for experiences in two-way relationship. 
Hosts and hostesses set an example for acceptable manners and 
pleasant conversation and help younger children with problems 
at lunch periods; Safety Committee members remind children of 
safety rules (but at no time are they enforcement officers ); Junior 
Traffic Patrol boys are detailed to insure the safety of children at 
street crossings; editors of the school paper contact many children 
for stories and reports; Junior Red Cross committee members gain 
the co-operation of all children in making articles, preparing 
packages, and corresponding with schools in foreign countries; 
office secretaries and monitors serve children and visitors to the 
school and assist the teachers and the school secretary; members 
of the Color Guard present the colors for flag salute on the school 
grounds each morning; kindergarten helpers assist the teachet 
in preparing and arranging materials, help at games and nutri 
tion periods, and accompany the classes on excursions with 
parents and the teacher; Game Leaders help with lower-grade 
children at recess and games periods and are of significant impor 
tance in directing the interpersonal development of six- to eight 
year-olds. A program of pupil government which provides these 
and similar opportunities for children to serve others under ade 
quate teacher guidance is offering values in personal relation 
ships which are readily learned. 
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Assemblies. Upper- and lower-grade assemblies are sched- 
uled alternately each week. Also, each Tuesday morning (8:55 
to 9:10) all children assemble outdoors on the blacktop area. 
These meetings are planned and conducted by the council mem- 
bers and provide many valuable group activities. ‘There is much 
sharing by individual children, and many children are enabled 
to receive group approval. Assemblies have proven to be a most 
effective means of building group understandings, attitudes, and 
behaviors. Some programs are about peoples from other areas of 
the world and their customs, and emphasis is given to the simi- 
larities of all people. Through participation in assemblies, chil- 
dren have opportunity to learn how others behave and feel; they 
learn to relate themselves to others and to grow in “self-other” 
understanding. 

The value of pupil governments as a means of developing 
better citizenship (national or international) has been frequently 
minimized. Those who have questioned the worth of such pro- 
grams undoubtedly have had reference to programs which in the 
past have been quite common. It has been pointed out that elec- 
tions, councils, courts, and parliamentary procedures are of 
doubtful effectiveness in producing responsible citizens. Such 
criticism is undoubtedly warranted where the program is based 
on teacher planning and the goal is preparation for adult living 
in the future. However, a program of pupil government in the 
elementary school which emphasizes interpersonal and inter- 
group needs at the level of the children’s present problems and 
interests can be effective. The difference is one of purpose, plan- 
ning, and guidance. 


CoNCLUSION 


The ideals of international understanding, of world citizen- 
ship, and of the successful functioning of the United Nations 
'ganization can only be attained through an adequate re-edu- 
cation of peoples over the world—re-education in the sense that 
today’s adults must be guided to understand each other through 
the adoption of effective international attitudes and a new world 
petspective—re-education, too, in the sense that a more adequate 
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preparation of children, emphasizing basic intergroup and inter. 
personal relationships, must be implemented not only among 
other peoples but for the future internationalists of our own 
society. 

The experiences of children in our elementary schools mus 
be continually evaluated in a search for new ways in which the 
foundations for international understanding may be perm 
nently established. The kinds of daily living experiences needed 
cannot result from an individualistic, competitive, subject-cen- 
tered curriculum. The program of the elementary school mus 
provide for much interaction between individuals and groups 
under the guidance of teachers who share an international point 
of view. While classroom activities toward these goals remain the 
responsibility of the school, the activities of a pupil government 
can add much that is vital through daily close association of class 
mates and through interests developed in other peoples. Pupil 
government activities offer opportunity, through a broader scale 
of experiences, for the kind of learning that is receiving increased 
recognition as fundamental to improvement in human relations 








THE PRINCIPAL AND THE LUNCH PROGRAM 


James M. Hempuitt, Supervisor, School Lunch Program, 
California State Department of Education 


Pupil participation in the school lunch program is an edu- 
cational experience. The principal has as much administrative 
responsibility for this phase of the school program as he has for 
classroom and shop activities, physical education, and transpor- 
tation services. A lunchroom committee of Minneapolis school 
principals stated that, “The lunchroom is an integral part of 
the total educational program for which the principal of the 
school is responsible, in co-operation with the director of lunch- 
rooms.” * Oliver E. Byrd, professor of education and director of 
the Department of Hygiene at Stanford University, has pointed 
out that since schools exist primarily for educational purposes, 
lunchrooms should be used to educate pupils in sound nutri- 
tional habits and understanding, rather than merely to provide 
a place to eat.” 


The principal must delegate to a lunchroom manager or 
supervisor the responsibility for purchase, preparation, and serv- 
ing of food, just as he delegates responsibility for other segments 
of the school program to trained and qualified people. But the 
principal continues to be responsible to the superintendent of 
schools or to the board of education for the administration of the 
total school program. 


__ The recommendations of the State Joint Committee on 
Schoo] Health * which follow may serve as guides for the prin- 
cipal to follow in establishing long-range school lunch objectives. 


?“Lunchroom Philosophy,” The Nation’s Schools, XLV (January, 1950), 65. 

*Oliver E. Byrd, “General Mills Workshop on Administration of School Health Pro- 
grams,” consisting of outline and reference materials distributed to members of a workshop held 
at Stanford University, California, August 22-26, 1949. 
th * Composed of representatives of the staffs of the State Department of Public Health and 

¢ State Department of Education. For statement of functions, responsibilities, and member- 


a a for School Health in California,’ California Schools, XXI (December, 
, 415- 
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. The school lunch program is an important part of the total edu- 


cational program and is, therefore, the responsibility of the school 
administration. Teachers, pupils, parents, custodians, and lunch- 
room supervisors and managers should share this responsibility. 


. The school lunch program should be closely correlated with a 


program of health, nutrition, and social education. 


. Operation should be on a nonprofit basis, with emphasis on 


wholesome food served as cheaply as possible in order to secure 
a high percentage of participation by children. Insofar as feasi- 
ble and necessary, all costs legally permissible under the Educa- 
tion Code should be paid from tax funds. 


. Only those beverages which have health and nutritional value 


should be offered in elementary and high schools. 


. Such items as fruits, dried fruits, nuts, plain unsweetened pop- 


corn, and ice cream should be offered instead of candy. 


. Where morning and afternoon service is provided, it should be 


limited to fruit, milk, fruit juices, and should be scheduled so 
that it will not impair the pupil’s appetite for his regular meals. 


. The dining area should be supervised by certificated personnel 


during the lunch period. 


. A nutritious lunch, priced as a unit, should be featured. 
. Special dishes provided for teachers should not be at the expense 


of an adequate lunch for the children, either in terms of a higher 
charge to children or at a reduction of food values. 

Whenever possible, there should be a “food handlers course” 
offered to lunchroom personnel. In districts where there is a full- 
time health department, the course may be provided by this 
department. In areas where there is no full-time health depart- 
ment, the Bureau of Sanitary Engineering of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health should be contacted. 

Students who bring their lunches from home and students who 
purchase their lunches at school should be permitted to eat 
together. 

Adequate time should be allowed for the lunch period before 
recreational equipment is released and noon activities begin. 
In planning for food-service facilities, administrators should give 
consideration to the educational aspects of the school lunch 


program. 
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14. Food sales in the school by various organizations for fund-raising 
purposes often conflict with the total health program, and such 
sales should be discouraged. 


Some of these recommendations are now being followed. 
Several can readily be put into effect by the principal, since they 
call for minor administrative changes only. Others, however, 
require the understanding and co-operation of children, teachers, 
and parents if they are to be accepted and made effective. In 
order to make a positive start in working toward the attainment 
of these long-range objectives, the principal should apply the 
ideas in the statements which follow. 


1. Make the benefits of the school lunch program available 
to all children. ‘This does not mean that participation should 
be mandatory. However, many children in kindergarten and 
double-session classes do not have the opportunity to participate 
in the lunch program because of class schedules. Possibly some 
of these children have a real need for a nutritious lunch, and a 
staggered lunch period or a minor change in class or bus sched- 
ules might enable them to participate. 


2. Keep the community informed about the program. 
The lunch program, like any other phase of the school program, 
needs continuing community support. Weekly menus sent home 
to parents or printed in the local paper not only help to inform 
the community about this service of the school, but also enable 
parents to plan home meals around the school lunch menus, 
thus avoiding occasional duplication. The school lunch program 
is also an excellent public relations medium. Administrators 
often find it difficult to interpret educational aims and objectives 
to the community because many educational values are subjec- 
tive. The school lunch program is comparable to art, music, and 
vocational programs in that its products are tangible. ‘The prin- 
cipal should work with the parent-teacher association in devel- 
oping a program providing for periodical participation of parents 

* Recommendations adopted by State Joint Committee on School Health at the meeting 


pera 27, 1950, revised and published in California’s Health, VIII (September 15, 1950), 
» and also in California Schools, XXI (December, 1950), 417-18. 
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in the school lunch program. This may be accomplished by hay- 
ing the pupils in each class invite their parents to lunch on 
assigned days. 


3. Have a general knowledge of desirable meal standards. 
The following recommended meal pattern is presented to assist 
the administrator in making a general evaluation of the meal 
standards maintained in his lunch program. 


“Typse A” Lunca ! 


a. One-half pint of whole milk as a beverage 


Norte: In addition to the minimum requirements of one-half pint of milk, it 
is desirable to plan to use as much dried skim milk as possible in the menus. 


b. Two ounces of meat, poultry, fish, or cheese : 
C1 lb. = 8 servings) ' 
OR one egg to 
C1 egg = | serving, or 1 c. dried eggs = 8 servings) an 
OR one-half cup of cooked dry beans, peas, or soybeans te 


(1 Ib. of dry beans, peas, or soybeans before cooking = 10 servings) | S| 
OR four tablespoons of peanut butter 
(4 tablespoons or 4 cup=1 serving, or one No. 10 can=2| p, 





servings ) sa 
Nore: It is desirable to serve more than the minimum requirement of pro re} 
tein. It is also often desirable to plan to meet the protein requirement by using 
more than one protein food in the menu. Since many children can seldom no 
eat more than 1 oz. of cheese, or 1 T. of peanut butter per meal, it is better for 
to plan to use these foods with other protein foods. For example: ch 
1 oz. cheese + 1 oz. meat = 1 serving, OR ; att 
1 oz. meat + 1 T. peanut butter + 4 egg = 1 serving to 
c. Three-fourths cup of vegetables or fruit | dis 
Nore: It is desirable to use more than one fruit or vegetable in meeting the 
requirement. For example: | Th 
¥% c. fruit + % c. vegetable = 1 serving, OR 4 
\% c. vegetable + % c. of another vegetable +- 4% c. fruit = 1 serving i 
One-half cup of fruit juice may be used in meeting one-half of the | ; | 
fruit or vegetable requirement. he 


1 The standard set by the U. S. Department of Agriculture for a complete lunch, hot o fl 
cold, which provides from one-third to one-half of one day’s nutritive requirement for a ch 07 
of school age. To receive maximum reimbursement under the National Schoo] Lunch Program m 

schools must maintain this standard. U 





¢ | 
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d. One or more portions of bread or muffin, or other hot bread made 
of whole grain or enriched flour or cereal 


Nore: Whole grain breads are more nutritious than breads made with en- 
riched flour. In teaching children to eat whole grain breads, managers should 
plan to use several varieties such as 100 per cent whole wheat, rye, or French 
bread made of whole wheat flour. One way to introduce whole grain breads 
to children is to make a bread-and-butter sandwich with one slice of white 
bread and one slice of whole wheat bread. 


e. Two teaspoons of butter or fortified margarine Cone pound for fifty 
servings ) 


Nore: It is often desirable to plan to use part of the required amount of 
butter or margarine on the bread, and part in cream sauce, pudding, etc. 


4. Avoid discrimination among lunchroom patrons. 
Foods offered in the lunchroom should be available to all, chil- 
dren and adults alike. It is psychologically unsound for children 
to observe tempting morsels served to teachers while the children 
are not permitted to have them. If special foods are served to 
teachers, there should be provision for a teachers’ dining room 
separate and apart from the lunchroom. 


5. Avoid extension of adult food prejudices to children. 
Because food prejudices vary among individuals, adults dining 
in the lunchroom should be careful about making comments 
regarding the food in the presence of children. If an adult has 
not acquired a liking for spinach, for example, there is no reason 
lor her to say, “Why must they serve this awful spinach?” Many 
children who might have learned to like spinach may revise their 
attitudes upon hearing such comments. When the food happens 
to be poorly prepared or unattractively served, the teacher should 

iscuss the matter with the principal or the lunchroom manager. 


6. Provide a pleasant environment during the lunch period. 

The same principles that apply to the classroom environment 
apply to the lunchroom. Children should be relaxed and happy 
while eating together, and should be free to engage in meaning- 
ul conversation. Good manners and sanitary practices should 

be encouraged. Children acting as hosts and hostesses, arranging 
owers, or making posters and murals for the lunchroom can do 

much to make the lunch period a truly educational experience. 
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Children should be encouraged to eat all the food provided, par- 
ticularly when the servings are of reasonable amounts for the 
various age groups, but should never be forced to do so. If a child 
has an actual dislike for a particular food, he should be asked 
to at least try some, but no issue should be made of the matter. 
Many children in some schools do not take part in the lunch 
program because of the feeling that they will have to eat all of 
every food served. 


7. Establish a school lunch committee. A committee can 
be of great help to the administrator in determining policy rel- 
ative to meal charges, menu patterns, lunchroom equipment, and 
other important matters. A representative committee can also 
aid in acquainting various groups with the aims, desires, and 
problems of those who have a definite interest in the program. 
The principal and the lunchroom manager should serve on the 
committee, along with teachers, parents, and pupils. 








CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 


Mrs. Caror Poprett, Consultant in Art Education, 
San Bernardino County 


Learning is the progressive modification of behavior brought 
about by the learner’s interaction with his environment. When 
children seek to satisfy their needs they reach out in many direc- 
tions for help. The responsibility of the school is to provide the 
setting in which learnings will develop most desirably. Each 
classroom reflects the teacher’s philosophy of education and her 
understanding of the developmental needs of boys and girls. 
A combination laboratory-workshop and pleasant living space 
should be arranged to provide adequate work areas and surfaces. 
The outline which follows indicates some of the factors involved 
in making the school environment a comfortable and challeng- 
ing place for effective work. 


I. Puysica, ENviRONMENT FOR HEALTH AND COMFORT 


A. Ventilation and temperature 


1. Ventilation which provides adequate fresh air without drafts 
2. Temperature between 65° and 70° F., uniform throughout 
the room 


B. Lighting 


1. Lighting, natural and artificial, adequately diffused to all 
parts of the room, meeting established standards, tested by 
a light meter 

2. Seats arranged so that children will not face the light nor cast 
excessive shadows on their desks 

3. Desk tops, tables, and floors refinished in natural color, free 
from glare 


4. No disturbing glare from chalk-boards, walls, or ceilings 


C. Acoustics controlled scientifically in each area of the building 


[45 ] 
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D. Furniture 
1. All chairs, tables, and desks adjustable and conducive to com. 
fort and good posture 
2. Built-in equipment, counters, sinks, chalk-boards, and bulle- 
tin boards of appropriate height for efficient work 
3. Workbenches, tables, tool carts, and easels of suitable size 
and height 


E. Cleanliness and neatness 

The classroom and all facilities in it thoroughly cleaned daily 

. Children’s and teachers’ desks neat and orderly 

. Library and interest-centers neat and attractive 

Supply cupboards orderly and well organized 

Chalk-boards wiped frequently 

Wraps and lunches placed in adequate cupboards 

Sanitary lavatory facilities of appropriate size, in convenient 

location, adequate in number, provided with hot water, germi- 

cidal soap, and paper towels 

8. Drinking fountains of appropriate heights, adequate stream 
of water, checked daily for cleanliness 


NAWAWHN SH 


II]. ENvirrRoNMENT ARRANGED TO STIMULATE EpucaTIvE ACTIVITIES 


A. General room arrangement 


1. Tables or desks arranged in “U” shape or other socialized| 
manner, to face the central bulletin board and its adjoining] 
chalk-boards 

2. Conference table and chairs provided: in upper grades fer] 
committee work 

3. Desks arranged in such a way as to provide sufficient space 
for dramatic play 

4. Space for the unit of work arranged where there is wall space 
for a background frieze 


B. Materials 


1. General principles of selection 
a. Materials should be chosen for classroom use with the 
greatest care 
b. Materials for current need should be selected to stimulatt 
interest and satisfy curiosity, provide opportunity for die 
matic play, for construction and manipulation, for sharin; 
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and communicating, for physical activity, for esthetic ex- 
pression 
c. Materials should be provided which will permit children 
to have continuous interrelated experiences as they attempt 
to understand and become one with their world 
2. Materials for work and interest centers 
a. Social Studies Center 


(1) Realia: authentic objects, specimens, models, mock- 
ups, and artifacts 

(2) Pictures 

(3) Informational materials 
(a) Books and pamphlets 
Cb) Teacher-prepared materials 
Cc) Maps, globes, charts, graphs 
Cd) Stereographs 

(4) Work materials 
Ca) Soft wood in various sizes for construction 
Cb) Nails 
(c) Orange and apple boxes, packing crates 
Cd) Tools and work benches 
Ce) Table and movable easels for painting 
(f) Water-soluble paint, finger paint, large chalk 
Cg) Covered clay crock, clay mats, mixed clay 
Ch) Appropriate art paper 
Ci) Old newspapers, clean rags, paper towels 

(5) Materials for dramatic play 
Ca) Blocks 
(Cb) Boxes 
Cc) Transportation models 
Cd) Pipe-stem people 

b. Science center 


(1) Typical equipment for experimentation and manipu- 
lation: hand lens, prism, magnet, test tubes, dry cells, 
compass, hot plate 

(2) Materials for observation: aquariums, terrariums, 
growing seeds and bulbs 

(3) Specimen collections: insects, rocks and minerals, 
shells, flowers, leaves, plants 

(4) Informational materials: books, pictures, charts, maps 
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c. Music center 


(1) Instruments 
(a) Auto-harp, xylophone 
Cb) Instruments assembled by the children: gourds 
sand blocks, bamboo rhythm sticks, home-made 
drums, jingle clogs, heavy seed pods, coconut 
shells, railroad spikes, large nails or horse shoe 
Gif they have a good tone) 
(2) Pictures, attractively illustrated music books, chart 
(3) Captions: “Music Is Fun,” “Come and Sing,” etc. 
d. Health center 
(1) Pictures, charts, graphs 
(2) Books and pamphlets well illustrated and written o 
children’s levels 
(3) Captions: “A Good Breakfast,” “What Makes Tom 
Happy?” etc. 
(4) Exhibits and experiments demonstrating good health 
and nutritional habits 


e. Library center 
(1) Table and chairs of appropriate height and sizes 
(2) Bookcases with plywood back, attractively designed, 
placed at either end of the table to give feeling of 
unity; low accessible book shelves 


(3) Books and pictures selected for specific purposes fut f 


children of different levels of maturity and for various 
interests: social studies, science, health, literature 
art, music 

(4) Magazines, newspapers 

(5) Bulletin board in the background for displaying pit 
tures which incite interest in books 


f. Educational games center 
(1) Shelf for storage and table on which to play . 
(2) Typical games: dominoes, anagrams, checkers an 
board, jigsaw puzzles, teacher-made games and put 
zles 
g. Number center ; 
(1) Concrete objects which pupils can manipulate 2% 
arrange in various ways to give firsthand experien 
with numbers 





III. 
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(a) Markers of many kinds for counting: sticks, 
buttons, circular discs 

Cb) Measuring instruments: pint, quart, foot, yard, 
calendar, clock, scales, thermometer 

(2) Charts, graphs, and diagrams which will help pupils 

visualize arithmetic concepts 

(a) Fraction board 

Cb) Bar, circle, and line graphs 

(c) House plans or maps drawn to scale 


[I]. ARRANGEMENT OF MATERIALS TO FuRTHER PRINCIPLES OF ART 


A. Picture selection and mounting 


1. Assemble small pictures in a scrapbook or portfolio and place 
in the library center where children can make close-range 
observations 

2. Mount pictures on white pebble board or similar material 
and insert in an informational picture file 


3. Use colored pictures on bulletin boards 


a. 


b. 


Select an odd number of items for grouping 

Choose pictures large enough and strong enough in color 

or line to be seen across the room 

Select pictures of like quality to assemble in a group, as 

C1) Clear, vivid, poster-type pictures 

(2) Pictures with greyed tones such as are found in many 
masterpieces 

(3) Pictures painted in pastel shades 

(4) Outline, graph-type pictures 


. Cut away all borders and captions or other printed matter 


in order to mount pictures correctly, pasting material of 

value on back of picture 

Select for mountings two colors that are found in the pic- 

tures and which will harmonize with the colors used on 

the classroom walls and woodwork 

(1) Use mountings which complement the pictures; the 
width of the mountings should be determined by the 
size of the pictures 

(2) If two opposite colors are chosen, use a narrower 
mounting of one color than the other 
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(3) If related colors are selected, the two colors in the 
mountings may be of the same width 

(4) If the picture to be mounted is small in proportion 
to the size of the bulletin board, enlarge the effect of 
the picture by using a soft neutral color for the wide 
mat and complementing it by using a very narrow 
edging of a brighter color found in the picture 

(5) Borders may be even on all four sides, or the bottom 
margin may be made wider 


4. Black and white pictures, diagrams and graphs are usually 
more effective when mounted with narrow borders of black 
and white; the amount and distribution of dark and light in 
the picture determines whether black or white looks better 
next to it 


B. Mounting of materials other than pictures 
1. News clippings may be pinned to the tackboard 
2. Projected maps on which the children work should have nar 
row, painted borders 
a. A border with an appropriate design which is subordinate 
to the map makes an attractive addition to it 
b. If a plain border is used, the color should be strong: deep 
blue, green, brown, red, black 
3. Informational and creative stories, vocabulary lists, lists o 
questions to be answered, or any other material to be pre 
served for future reference, may be recorded in manuscript 
writing in India ink on tagboard 
a. Charts are more easily handled when kept on a low char 
rack which is movable 


b. Charts on a blackboard should be parallel with other hor 
zontal lines in the room and far enough away from 
interest centers that they do not create a cluttered ap 
pearance 

4. Posters, such as nutritional charts, may be mounted and 
arranged with captions and placed in a health or scientt 
center 
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5. Children’s pictures may be mounted or finished with a 
painted border 
a. Cut-out tagboard frames may be placed on the pictures, 
fastening the picture to the back of the frame with strips 
of masking tape or Scotch tape 
b. A border painted around the picture in a strong color will 
give the picture a finished look 


C. Bulletin boards 
1. Structure and color of bulletin boards 
a. Bulletin boards should be of material soft enough for 
pinning but firm enough to avoid “picking up” of the 
surface 
Nore: Fibre building board with painted surface is 
satisfactory. Cork sheeting makes an excellent pin- 
ning surface, but it darkens with time and is hard 
to clean 
b. Colors should be soft neutral tones that harmonize with 
wall colorings 
c. Frames should be narrow and painted like the woodwork 
in the room 
d. Size and shape are to be determined by the purpose for 
which the board is used and the space in which it is 
placed 
(1) The central bulletin board on which the social studies 
displays are arranged is hung horizontally 
(2) The science bulletin board is usually hung horizon- 
tally because considerable space is necessary for ar- 
ranging exhibits and experimental equipment in front 
of it 
(3) Since health, art, and music centers require less space 
for realia, their bulletin boards may be hung perpen- 
dicularly 
e. Materials mounted on extremely long bulletin boards are 
blocked into centers rather than covering the entire area; 
narrow strips of construction paper (12” to 1” in width) 
of the same colors as are used on the picture mountings 


may be pinned to form a border around any center of 
interest 
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2. Arrangement of materials 
a. Pictures pinned to a bulletin board are most effective when 


c. 


d. 


arranged as an informational background and as a vital 
part of the interest center 
(1) Pictures should be hung on the eye-level of the chil- 
dren in the room 
(2) The middle picture of a group should be predominant 
by being 
(a) The brightest 
Cb) The largest 
(c) Different in some manner (but of the same 
quality) 
Cd) Of subject or subjects traveling toward the ob 
server 
(3) Pictures are placed close together to give a unified 
effect 
(4) Staples or pins fasten pictures to the tack board; bank 
pins, placed diagonally in the mountings just outside 
the picture edges with the heads placed toward the 
center of the picture, preserve the picture from holes 


. A news bulletin board may be attractively and neatly or 


ganized, with edges of news clippings aligned on three 

sides, and, if possible, across the bottom 

(1) Captions at the top of the board in cut-out letters of 
black and white will stimulate good organization and 
create interest, as “Current News,” “World News,’ 
“News of the Day,” “News Events” 

(2) Pictures, editorials, cartoons, and classified advertise | 
ments should be clipped and posted to add variety 
and to give total understanding of the newspaper 

Children’s art pictures are always to be displayed in an 

area apart from commercial pictures 

Skill and drill papers 

(1) Select for display the work of each child when he 
has shown growth through his efforts 
(a) Organize as on the news bulletin board 
(b) Use captions, as “Our Best Work,” Watch Us 

Grow,” etc. 
(2) Mountings are unnecessary 
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3. Captions 
a. Manuscript writing is used on all primary bulletin boards 
(1) Materials for making captions is the same as for pri- 
mary charts: speedball pens, India ink, tagboard 
(2) Mount the strip of tagboard on which the caption is 
printed in the same way as the pictures with which 
it is to be placed 
b. Cut-out block letters can be used for captions in upper- 
grade classrooms, beginning with grade four 
(1) Letters are cut from paper of the predominant color 
used in the picture mountings 
(2) If two colors are desired in “shadow effect,” cut both 
letters at the same time and shift one letter slightly 
(3) A suggestive guide for quick methods of cutting out 
letters follows: 

(a) Cut strips of construction paper the width de- 
sired for the height of the letters (2” is an aver- 
age height) 

Cb) Cut strips into rectangular pieces (2” x 114” is 
good proportion) 

(c) The edges of the rectangular pieces form the 
outside edges of the sample block letters to be 
cut; rectangles may be folded for cutting, ruled 
with pencil and ruler, or cut free-hand 

c. Suggestions for mounting 
(1) Place captions under pictures if the bottom edges of 
the pictures are in a straight line; and over the pic- 
tures if the group is arranged so that they are even 
at the top 
(2) Use bank pins or staples for fastening letters to the 
tack board 
(3) New captions may be assembled with a minimum 
number of new letters by re-arranging the order of 
the letters if neutral colors are used for mountings 
and letters 
(4) To center the caption pin yardstick above or below 
even edge of pictures and place middle letter of the 
caption under the 18” division mark on the yardstick 
and work both ways 
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D. Arrangement of tables, counters, or shelves for display of realia 
1. Tables should be placed under bulletin boards if space per. 
mits 

a. Top of the table should meet the lower edge of bulletin 
board 

b. The table should be the same length as the bulletin board 

c. Color of the table should match the woodwork in the room 
(1) Place on the table, to within 5” to 7” of the edge, 

large sheets of construction paper of the predominat: 

ing color used in the picture mountings on the bulle. 

tin board 

(2) Frame these paper mats with the same contrasting 

color used in the picture mounting 

2. The height of counters and shelves used for display should 
be such that children can examine and experiment with the 
materials, and that the background material will be at their 
eye level 


E. Library arrangement 


1. Bookcases 


a. Books are shelved with backs of all books flush with the 
front edges of the shelves 
b. Sections are labeled for various types of books 
(1) Social studies section labeled, as 
(a) Airplane Books 
(b) Our Train Books 
(c) Books about China 
(2) Our Science Books 
(3) Good Health 
(4) Poems We Like 
c. A shelf section Cwith closed front) is kept for games an’ 
puzzles unless a separate game table is provided 
d. Appropriate figurines and attractive books placed uprigh 
add interest to the bookcases : 
2. The library table should be neat, clean, and _ attractive’ 
arranged 
a. Place five or six pertinent books in an orderly fashion“ 
the library table; open some to stories of interest 
b. Place an attractive, low centerpiece on the table 
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(1) Float one or more flowers with a few leaves in a 
shallow pottery saucer or dish 
(a) Place the container on colored paper to match 
the dish and edge with a color which repeats the 
color of the flower 
Cb) The paper may be cut circular (plain or scal- 
loped), rectangular, or square and slightly larger 
than the saucer or dish 
(2) Keep all arrangements on the library table low 
(3) Aquariums, figurines, and “dry arrangements” make 
attractive library table centerpieces 


F. Health center arrangement 


A 


Ww 


A place-setting for a balanced breakfast might be arranged to 

include 

a. Yellow pottery plate on yellow place mat which is edged 
in orange (made of construction paper) 

b. Orange porridge bowl (dry cereal) 

c. Glass of milk 

d. Baked apple on small yellow, orange, or green saucer 


Nore: Cut-out magazine pictures may be placed on the 
dishes to represent food 


. A simple experiment on the preservation of food under three 


different conditions might be set up as follows: 

a. Select three firm tomatoes and arrange on yellow saucers 
placed on a mat of light green paper 

b. Bruise and puncture the skin of one tomato 

c. Place one tomato in the cafeteria refrigerator 

d. Keep the third tomato as it is, under normal room con- 
ditions 

e. Captions printed with India ink on tagboard, such as the 
following will aid in keeping records correct and in re- 
directing interests: 
(1) Which tomato will keep the longest? Why? 
(2) This tomato was kept under refrigeration 
(3) This tomato was bruised 
(4) This tomato was firm 
(5) Our tomatoes are two weeks old. What is happening? 

f. A calendar on which to record the dates and the state of 
the tomatoes makes a functional background 
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The improvement of the school environment presents a 
different problem in every classroom. Many school plants are 
entirely inadequate to meet the demands of an educational pro 
gram that recognizes child growth and development. Fortunate 
indeed is the teacher who has a new “model” classroom in which 
proper space, lighting, ventilation, and equipment have been 
provided. However, the creative resourceful teacher will, with 
the co-operation of the local administrator, be able to re-examine 
the total physical and social environment of her classroom and 
make it possible for all children to have comfortable, challeng 
ing, and artistic surroundings. 








AN AUDIO-VISUAL APPROACH TO PUBLIC 
RELATIONS IN SAN JOSE 


Earte P. Crannatt, City Superintendent of Schools, 
San Jose Unified School District 


Interpreting education to the citizens who pay taxes to 
support the schools is an integral part of the educator’s job. 
We say and believe that education is a process and growth of 
children, yet it is difficult to show our patrons more than the 
results of the process. In showing the results one may say, “A 
child was here and did these arithmetic problems and drew this 
picture.” The child’s teacher may think that the arithmetic work 
is very good and that the picture is beautiful. But the patron has 
other standards by which he judges the child’s work; he thinks 
that it is “terrible.” Sensing our patron’s disturbance, we urge 
him to see this child in action, for we think that “terrible” work 
will take on new significance if observed as it develops. 

The patron’s disturbances could be more easily removed 
if we could project the child’s work out to the end of the educa- 
tional ladder and show the final outcome—the child’s character, 
personality, power to adapt to changing conditions, capacity for 
further growth. But we cannot do that; we have but fleeting 
moments to do our interpreting; we must accomplish full meas- 
ure while we have the opportunity. 

One of the means of interpreting the work of San Jose 
schools to the public was a school exhibit prepared for the county 
fair. For this exhibit, a committee of teachers, supervisors, and 
principals selected a series of 48 colored photographs of school 
activities and developed a running commentary to accompany 
them. 

The committee arranged to have pictures taken in series to 
show a process or to tell a complete story about some phase of 
the school program. Many different sequences of photographs 
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were taken, which have since been filed and cataloged with 
annotations so that it is now possible for principals or super. 
visors to examine and use a complete series of pictures that shows, 
for instance, the steps a teacher takes to set up a reading program 
at any grade level. 

Only the best and most inclusive pictures were selected for 
the fair exhibit. These were arranged to illustrate the objectives 
to be emphasized in a short story for a fleeting audience. The 
narrator’s lines were recorded on a tape and through use of a 
simple electrical device the slides and commentary were syn- 
cronized. To introduce the story and to round it out here and 
there, the narrator commented on some phases of school work 
that the pictures did not show. 

The first picture in this county fair sequence presented the 
members of an elementary school traffic patrol on duty in their 
red uniforms. Neither this nor the other 47 pictures can be 
shown in this article, but the narrator’s lines are reproduced 
verbatim and will help the reader to visualize the projected 
scenes. 

Probably of more value than the pictures and their message 
for the public was what happened to the members of the com 
mittee who discussed the objectives to be illustrated, planned 
the photographing of activities, arranged the slides, and com- 
posed the commentary. Unquestionably, those who worked 
together on this project of mutual interest and importance ex 
perienced great profesional growth. . 

1. There are fifteen elementary schools in the San Jose 
Unified School District. They combine their efforts in the series 
of slides which follows, to show a program of seven important 
years of elementary education which emphasizes training in the 
fundamentals, health, love of country, and enriched living. 

2. Kindergartens help children make an easy adjustmen! 
to school life. Children learn to listen, share, work, and pla 
with other children. 

3. The kindergarten is now a recognized part of the schod 
ladder and is thought to be a valuable and necessary experienc! 
for every child. 
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4, Music is a most important part of the kindergarten activ- 
ities. It provides relaxation, encourages friendly relations and 
helps the young child adjust to school life. The pupils are helped 
to find their singing voice and develop muscular co-ordination 
during the singing and rhythm periods. 


5. Rhythm can be taught naturally by means of a large 
airplane tire tube on which some of the children learn to beat 
time while others interpret through creative dance. 


6. During the first two grades children may be found seated 
on the floor about the piano to gain close contact which provides 
a means of strengthening their small voices in group rather than 
individual singing. By the third grade, singing independence 
makes it possible for the children to enjoy singing together even 
though they are more widely separated by the seating arrange- 
ment. 

7. The rhythm band is used throughout the kindergarten- 
primary period. The joy of rhythmic response in an organization 
of this kind is an important stimulus to the music program in 
general. Such groups are programmed for school and P.T.A. 
programs. 

8. In the creative art experiences it is most important for 
teacher and adults to accept the young child’s work at face value; 
to do otherwise injures his normal creative growth. When the 
right atmosphere is created in the classroom, the boys and girls 
will accept their own age-level standards, and get satisfaction in 
sharing their pictured ideas with their associates. 

9. The materials with which children work in their creative 
art experiences are keyed to the skills and interests of the age 
groups. Small children like finger paint, while older children 
prefer materials requiring more skills. 


10. Learning to read is a very complex process and teach- 
ing children to read requires the services of a professionally 
trained teacher. The teacher must recognize the developmental 
stages of children and be ready to teach when they are mentally, 
physically, emotionally, and socially mature enough to learn to 
read. Some children reach this maturity sooner than others; so 
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there is a period of time when the teacher studies her children 
and prepares them for successful reading. The books which they 
use at this time prepare the children for formal reading. _ 

11. Children have to see likenesses and differences in 
forms, letters, and words before reading is begun. 

12. The first stories are developed in a big book which 
proves to be exactly like the first stories in the children’s hook, 
This delightful discovery by the children makes their first read- 
ing a happy and successful experience. 

13. Arranging children into three groups enables the 
teacher to adjust her teaching to the maturity of each group. This 
form of grouping permits children to read more often and to read 
more successfully. 

14. Children are encouraged to work in groups so that each 
one’s contribution, sincerely produced, will be recognized as 4 
worthy whole by all in the schoolroom. Since the kind of work 
children do depends on their maturity, it is no longer regarded 
as good teaching to single out the most mature work for display. 

15. Each reading lesson is preceded with a phonics and 
word drill which helps children to be more independent when 
reading alone. 

16. After the children have read the story to themselves 
for enjoyment and understanding, they then read aloud to the 
teacher. During the oral reading the teacher measures the prog 
ress and needs of each child and notes the improvement of the 
child’s enunciation and pronunciation. 

17. Through dramatization, all learning experiences be 
come more real to the children. In the making and dressing of 
puppets, many skills are learned; and in the writing and actin; 
of plays for the miniature stage all the children may have a pari 

18. Most children learn their A B C’s before reaching the 
third grade; but here is where the alphabet is taught in prepa 
tion for the dictionary work which begins in the fourth grade. 

19. Daily spelling lessons are in the California Stat 
Speller. These are supplemented with words that are needed in 
other subjects and common words children miss during thei 
written language period. 
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20. Writing is first taught as print or manuscript writing 
because of the ease with which it is learned and because the let- 
ters are more like those used in the primary readers. This helps 
improve word recognition and spelling. The change-over to long- 
hand writing or cursive writing takes place easily in the second 
grade. 

21. Teaching the fundamentals of arithmetic is a tradi- 
tional responsibility of the elementary school. Each grade is re- 
sponsible for teaching certain number facts. Not until a child 
finishes the sixth grade will he have covered all of the four 
fundamentals as applied to whole numbers, fractions, and 
decimals. 

22. A weekly test in arithmetic is given to diagnose chil- 
dren's difficulties for future teaching. 

23. It is not only necessary to teach children the number 
facts and their uses, but the meaning of number facts as used i in 
life situations. 

24. Learning to live democratically requires eit 
teaching, just as any other learning. The unit type of organiza- 
tion in the social studies provides opportunity for the children 
to share experiences and information with each other. Units 
cover the child’s environment from home to school, to neigh- 
borhood, to state, to nation, and finally to our neighboring coun- 
tries. Several slides which follow show how this study develops 
from grade to grade. 

25. Children not only learn the importance of the home 
but they learn to plan together, share materials and in fact learn 
to live democratically as they build their playhouse. 

26. Children learn that music in the home can be fun. This 
little piano that the children made is very real to them. 

27. All of the information learned during the unit is shared 
with their parents at the end, or culmination, of the unit. 

28. Many subjects are combined to form the social studies 
period, making the study more real. Indian costumes, instru- 


_ and songs are created while studying early Santa Clara 
ounty. 
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29. The study of the discovery of America is portrayed in 
the music period as an outgrowth of previous study. 

30. Creative art experiences are not limited to paper work 
but include a great variety of materials to be worked ‘in the 
round.’ Clay is a plastic material and is enjoyed by all children 
throughout the elementary school. 

31. Needlework of all sorts should be encouraged when 
the children are younger. They learn skills useful in adult life 
when it is still a game and lots of fun. 

32. Learning to use a mold to create a form is simple wher 
the lemon is used to form a painted paper piggy bank. 

33. The simple construction of trucks and wagons from 
salvaged materials gives added interest to the social studies unit 
and challenges each child to create new forms and gain hani 
skills in action. 

34. One of the most interesting social studies units is the 
study of Santa Clara County because the children can take excut 
sions to see the objects of their study or they can invite guess 
in to tell about things of interest. 

35. An adult guest tells about the settling of Santa Clan 
County by her ancestors. 

36. California, Yesterday and Today is a year’s study. ! 
better appreciation of the resources and beauty of our State‘ 
gained by the children as they trace the exciting history aw 
development of California. 

37. The more rigid looms are challenging to the upp 
grade children, and they sense in part the chores of the colonis 
and pioneer mothers i in their small weaving projects. 

38. The study of science is divided into four parts: Ther 
is that part which ties in with the unit; secondly, there is a scien 
corner which plays host to the entire out-of- doors—everythit 

from rocks to rabbits comes to school; thirdly, there is science* 
the news by which children learn of new developments, a 
finally, interesting little experiments suggested by the scien 
textbooks are performed. 
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39. Nature study combined with design in color and out- 
door textures gives a fascinating hobby for adult years through 
gaining ease and self-confidence in the elementary school. 

40. A study of the many sections of the United States 
emphasizes natural resources, industries, and geography and 
gives children a better understanding of their own country and 
its importance in world affairs. 

41. The Standard School Broadcast is a professionally pro- 
duced music study brought into many classes once a week by 
the radio. It is a part of the appreciation program used in the first 
six grades. 

42. Special groups, such as the orchestra and glee clubs, 
are maintained to provide those students that excel or are par- 
ticularly interested in music added opportunity to develop their 
musical backgrounds. These groups usually start in the fourth 
grade, 

43. The rhythm program of folk games and dramatizations 
makes alive the study of people and recreates their actual living 
conditions. It is a correlated learning in the social studies pro- 
gram. This slide ends the brief sampling of the elementary social 
studies programs which combines geography, history, civics, 
science, art, music, health, and safety. 

44. The state course of study requires that the school pro- 
vide twenty minutes of organized play or physical education each 
day. Many games are learned requiring co-ordination, good 
sportsmanship, and skill. The children particularly like this per- 
iod in the day. 


45. Health is such an important factor in each child’s life 
that a co-ordinated city and school health department provides 
the services of a school nurse, a doctor, and a dental hygienist. 

46. Mental health and adjustments to school are, also, very 
important. A school psychologist confers with parents, princi- 
pals, and teachers to try to solve many types of children’s prob- 
lems, Interpreting the behavior of normal children is part of the 
service of the school psychologist. 
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47. From the simple finger painting of the primary grades 
to the carving of wood in the popular chip carving technique in 
the sixth grade, the attempt is always to plan problems and skills 
challenging to each maturity level. 

48. It is evident from these slides that many subjects are 
taught in the elementary school. 

In this brief pictorial sketch of the elementary school in the 
San Jose Unified School District we have tried to help you see 
that education is a process during which children grow from 
one developmental stage to another. The many experiences 
which they have as they go along become “built in” qualities of 
personality and character to enrich their entire span of life. 
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